CHAPTER   XI

THE POLITE COMEDY OF NON-INTERVENTION

FROM the international standpoint Signor Mussolini's
new venture was far more subtle and far more adroit
than his conquest of Ethiopia. He had, as a diplomatist,
taken the measure of the League of Nations and of the
two great democratic Powers, France and England.
All the weaknesses of the League had been exposed
over the question of sanctions, and especially of oil
sanctions* No country would care to suggest bringing
out that blunt and feeble weapon within a few months
of its being returned so ignominiously to its sheath.
In France M. Blum had formed his Popular Front
Government and was embarking on a series of such
domestic experiments as the forty-hour week. He was
not likely to work easily with a Conservative Govern-
ment in England which had ensconced itself safely for
another four years. In both countries Signor Mussolini
could be certain that General Franco would start with
a considerable measure of influential support, so long
as his revolt could be portrayed as a defence of orderly
government, of property, and of the Catholic Church,
while the foreign aggression was kept discreetly in the
background until it had become fully effective.

We must presume that Signor Mussolini can have
had little idea that his intervention was going to be
masked so quickly and effectually by the British policy
of 'non-intervention/ It may, perhaps, have been
suggested to the British Government by some of those
discreet people, who have both the ear of the British
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